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THE DRAWING-ROOM— ARTICLE NUMBER FOUR. 



The parlors or drawing-rooms of our town or 
country houses are the rooms of all others where 
good taste, elegance, and comfort, both in decora- 
tion and furniture, should be displayed more or 
less as circumstances dictate. 

The room or rooms should have a south, south 
east, or southwest aspect and must be well 
lighted. It should be the largest room in the 
house and of rectangular shape : 26 feet by 18 feet 
is a good medium size, and if it can be planned 
with bay windows commanding good and cheerful 
views, so much the better. In houses which con- 
tain a suite of rooms devoted for the purpose of 
receptions, it is a most important thing that they 
should be so planned as to allow our guests free 
circulation through these rooms, with access to 
the hall or staircase, without having occasion to 
turn back, thus avoiding the great inconvenience 
which would most probably be caused by a block. 

The drawing-room, being the room above all 
others in which we should, and do, desire the 
most enjoyment — though some may take exception 
to this and prefer the dining-room — should be 
devoid of all stiffness and formality, it should be 
pleasant, cheerful, and homelike. It is essentially 
a ladies' room and it is here their influence is 
most felt; many opportunities here offer them- 
selves for the lady of the house with taste to dis- 
play her handiwork in numerous ways. 

It is commonly assumed that women have 
better taste than men. They may have in dress, 
but the ladies must pardon me if I cannot agree 
that they display more taste in matters pertaining 
to art. Good taste can only be cultivated by in- 
cessant study, and it is by knowledge, and knowl- 
edge alone, that one is enabled to form an accu- 
rate judgment respecting beauty or want of 
beauty and fitness. 

It is not to be denied that they display a 
great deal of patience in doing most intricate and 
laborious pieces of needlework, for it is in the 
needle that the great powers of the sex is centred 
as exemplified by the triumphs of art tapestries 
from the masterpieces of mediaeval art, to modern 
embroideries and lace, but this art is, unfortu- 
ately, not much practised by the ladies now-a- 
days. We were, yesterday, content to admire 
badly designed flowers and animals worked in 
Berlin wool, but this, I may now say, is almost a 
thing of the past. Crewel work and embroidery 
has taken the place of that very inartistic 
material — Berlin wool. Some very good and simple 
artistic effects can be produced by crewel work 
for decorating hangings, curtains, borders to table 
covers, chair backs, mantel boards, etc. Many 
useful lessons can be learnt by studying Japanese 
ornament for this kind of needlework. 

The fault generally found with ladies' design 
is that it lacks strength, power, and boldness ; it 
is too finiky and delicate, or, if I may use the 
term, too lady-like, which is perhaps not so much 
her fault as her nature. 

What is the proper way to decorate the 
drawing-room? This is a very difficult question 
to answer, especially if the querist is a person 
with whose taste you are not acquainted. You 
may suggest fifty 
different sch ernes 
without touching 
one chord of sym- 
pathy, we may 
ramble through 
various schemes in 
Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, or the 
Adam's style of 
decoration, or sug- 
gest various treat- 
ments of Queen 
Anne, Neo-Jaco- 
bean, or Japanese, 
and yet not touch 
upon the thing. We 
may have preju- 
dices to surmount — 
most of us have — 
though we are 
occasionally as- 
tonished to find as 
we go through life 
that we have 
dropped some of 



them behind. Most of bhe styles I j& 
have here suggested, are suitable JSj 
for the drawing-room or parlor, and *Jj 
can be equally well and artistically m 
finished at a moderate cost as by a G 
lavish expenditure, perhaps too with B 
advantage, the room being more & 
homely and consequently more en- 1 
joyable. 

The drawing-room is the room 
in which, if we have any individu- \i 
ality, we unconsciously show it in g 
our manner of furnishing and dec- H 
orating. We may not care to go in 9 
for any particular style, and religi- K 
ously adhere to the period which E 
may be selected; but being possessed g 
of taste with enlarged views, we m 
may see something to admire in all m 
the different periods of furniture, | 
and so like to furnish our rooms 3 
with a choice selection of bits which \ 
have happened to take our fancy, | x 
or which we may have come across i 
in our rambles at different times. I \ 
A room of this kind is very charm- 
ing, but it requires great care and 
taste or we should soon spoil the 
general effect by admitting some- 
thing which is incongruous. 

Happily, we have nearly passed 
the white and gold period of draw- 
ing-room decoration, where we find 
the walls covered with bunches of ■ 
flowers, where the pier glasses vie in size and 
glitter with those of a drinking /saloon, the console 
tables of Louis Quatorze, the carpet nature gone 
crazy, and the furniture selected with little or no 
thought as to unity and harmony, so that the 
room more presents the appearance of a second- 
hand furniture dealer's shop than of a drawing- 
room. 

It also greatly depends upon the habits of the 
family as to what form or character the room 
should take. With some it is a state room used 
only for receiving company, with others it is 
decorated and suitably furnished for every day 
use, being play and workroom combined; again, 
others have a best parlor simply because friend so 
and so has one, and because it is the proper thing 
to go on Sunday afternoon and do penance there 
probably for two or three hours. If we searched 
further we should find another room in the house 
which is really the parlor and very much used 
by the family ; it is here we shall probably get 
some inkling as to their taste, for undoubtedly this 
is the favorite room, the other not being required. 
We all know how extremely disagreeable it is to 
be shown into a room which has the appearance 
of being specially reserved for guests, conse- 
quently it is a great mistake to treat it as a show 
place to be rarely entered, and then to have a 
feeling of restraint, an uncomfortable feeling 
caused by the knowledge that if we move about 
we shall knock something down or otherwise 
disarrange the formality of the room. Where the 
chairs and table look as if they were only made 
for a glass case, where a set of fire irons is pro- 
vided, not for use ; no, if you look about you will 
find a poker and shovel hidden somewhere for 
that purpose. 

Again, we are not able to admire the view 
from the windows without disarranging the 
drapery. This is the feeling we should strive to 
avoid. "Take the bull by the horns" and make 
a cheerful and homely living room of it where we 
can enjoy our books, papers, and music, where the 
ladies can do their needlework, and we can enjoy 




our game of cards, chess, and other amusements — 
in fact where we can have a romp with the chil- 
dren, as well as being a place in which t we can 
receive our friends and guests. 

The style I have selected to illustrate several 
bits of drawing-room furniture was invented by 
the brothers, Robert and James Adam, in the last 
century. Their book, which was published in 
1778-1822, contains a very beautiful and complete 
record of some of the principal works they carried 
out in this style. The extreme delicacy, richness, 
and elegance of the style renders it very suitable 
and popular for drawing-room and boudoir decor- 
ation. . The beautiful Marquetry furniture is 
usually constructed of satin wood or mahogany 
with choice and delicate inlays and brass mount- 
ings. 

In sketches Nos. 1, 2, and 3, I illustrate de- 
signs for a cabinet for curios, a tea or coffee table, 
and a chair, treated in a manner suitable for 
modern requirements. 

A very much cheaper method of reproducing 
Adam furniture is for the framework to be con- 
structed of a hard wood, and to have the enrich- 
ments modelled in carton, pierre ; the furniture is 
then painted a nice dull white and the back- 
ground to the enrichments picked out with a 
delicate blue or other colors, after the style of 
Wedgwood ware. 

One of the characteristics of this style is the 
dado, which is very rarely paneled, as shown in 
sketch No. 1, and for this reason it would, per- 
haps, be necessary to execute it in cement. - The 
walls of the room are arranged in panels, hung 
with figured silk in two shades of delicate brick 
red, the tone of the dado, the wood frame to wall 
paneling, and doors to be a creamy white with 
the background to the enrichments of the doors 
lightly tinted in blue, the enrichment in the 
frieze is also tinted a creamy white on a gold 
background. 

The Adams ceiling should be tinted in low 
relief in "Wedge wood" coloring, and the cornice 
picked out in slightly stronger colors. The 

general effect of 
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this delicate 
decorative treat- 
ment, contrasting 
with the beautiful 
colors o f Persian 
rugs and the 
Marquetry furni- 
ture and other 
decorative objects 
such as china, etc., 
should render a 
pleasant, cheerful- 
and homely appear- 
ance. 
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The woodwork 
in a room should, 
as a rule, be painted 
either the same 
color as that used on 
the walls, or at any 
rate, a shade of the 
same color. 



